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"The  Natioaalizatioa  of  Industries,  and  Promotioa  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity." 

Nalional  City  and  San  Diego,  September  24, 1889. 


No.  2. 


AnsATv^ered. 

I  was  weary  of  sorrow  and  singing  of  grief,  ^ 

Chanting  of  woes  tliat  brouglit  no  relief, 
And  I  cried,  "  Is  there  never  to  be  again. 
Any  subject  for  song  but  life  and  its  pain. 

Every  sish  of  the  hour  has  been  jiainfully  probed, 
Every  vice  of  the  day  has  been  shamefully  robed*, 
O,  God  give  nie  something  my  own  heart  can  feel, 
I  stab  but  myself  with  my  own  glist'ning  steel. 

Oivo  me  subject  for  song — my  own  heart  throbs — 
To  tell  to  the  world  in  passionate  sobs 
Of  genuine  emotion  ;  for  my  soul  is  dumb, 
And  I  and  my  heart  alike  are  numb. 

O,  God  hear  my  jjrayer  and  let  me  once  more, 

Before  \ny  Life  on  Earth's  journey  is  o'er. 

Taste — know  the  delicious  and  exquisite  thrill. 

As  the  sense,  when  I  poured  what  my  youth  could  will. 

When  Love  was  a  God,  as  pure  as  the  snow. 
When  Truth  was  grand  as  the  sun's  fierce  glow. 
Give,  oh  give  me  a  theme  that  is  grand  and  good, 
And  I  leaped  to  my  feet  for  Man's  Brotherhood. 

— Mari/  Wilfrcda  Fa ii- weather 


Venier  Voldo'B  Letter. 

'J'he  following  letter  was  read  before  the  First  Nationalist  Club  of  San  Diego: 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  September  3,  1889. 
7?er.  B.  F.  McDeinkl,  President  First  Ncdlonedist  Club  of  Sein  Diego: 

Dear  Siii :  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  First  Vice  President  of  the  Nation- 
alist Club  of  San  Diego,  my  esteemed  friend,  Mrs.  Clara  Foltz,  I  have  just 
Iciirned  of  the  inauguration  of  a  worthy  movement  in  San  Diego,  of  which  you 
arc  the  chosen  head.  Having  been  for  years  engaged  in  work  looking  to  the 
nationalization  of  capital  and  industrj^,  the  co-operative  unity  of  which  would 
combine  all  combines,  may  I  be  pardoned  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  take 
your  hand  in  fraternal  congratulation  ? 

AVe  owe  a  common  gratitude  to  Edward   Bellamy,   whose   book,    1   believe. 
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originated  j^our  club,  for  the  interest,  fresliness,  fascination,  he  has  given  to  rt*- 
forms  that  have  inspired  the  master  optimists  of  tlie  last  hundred  years,  H*^ 
has  been  called  a  dreamer.  Be  it  so.  We  who  have  interpreted  his  delicioif?« 
dream,  his  mcnc  tckel  upJiarmii  aflame  upon  the  modern  wall,  thank  him  forM*^" 
dreaming — its  thrilling  sunnnons,  its  inspiring  hope.  We  remember  otiier?- 
whose  visions  are  pillars  of  fire  leading  the  nations.  Galileo  dreamed  for  iistbr 
eternal  order  of  the  stars.  Watts'  steam,  Fulton's  boat,  Franklin's  kite,  weix- 
all  dreams,  but  dreams  harnessed  today  to  the  motors  that  move  the  worid- 
Howarth's  dream  crystalized  into  the  co-operative  triumph  of  Rochdalt^- 
Godin  dreamed  of  an  ideal  city,  and  this  hour  thousands  of  re-born  hmitaiB 
creatures  know  the  beauty  of  Sharon  and  the  peace  of  Carmel  in  the  Ioti?- 
crowned  garden  of  regenerated  Guise.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  in  thc^ 
year  2000  the  labor  problem  had  "  solved  itself,"  for  the  sufficient  reason  tbal 
the  world  had  learned  that  it  is  "easiest  to  do  things  the  right  May.  Tli«- 
transition  was  rapid  and  certain,  the  evolution  noiseless,  because  public  opinioia 
had  not  been  educated  merely,  but,  what  is  to  the  point,  had  been  educati^d" 
aright."  This  book  is,  therefore,  the  latest  reference  to  the  universal  axiom  iUv.i 
true  education  is  the  parent  of  reforms. 

And  disdaining  force  as  inadequate  and  idle,  by  what  comprehensive  ediicit- 
tion  shall  public  opinion  become  the  palladium  of  human  liberty  and  progre^*?" 

In  a  word,  by  perceiving  economically,  that  the  business  of  supplying  fornix 
(jlothes,  warmth  and  shelter  for  the  people  is  public  business  and  not  privatf;  -* 
nation's  concern  fully  as  much  as  military  defense,  and  not  that  of  individ^aml?-- 
or  classes.  That  therefore,  the  nation  should  be  the  sole  capitalist  and  employer, 
the  sole  owner  and  director  of  the  entire  machinery  of  production  and  distribxt- 
tion  ;  of  all  natural  agencies,  lands,  forests,  fuels,  metals,  clays,  quarries  ;  of  alC 
shops,  tools  and  machines  ;  of  all  highways,  motors  and  means  of  transpoi-tlnu" 
intelligence,  passengers  or  freight.  That  wherewithal  the  stupendous  gain  wf 
industrial  harmony  and  conservation  of  energy  would  be  secured ;  sup5>l[y 
would  cease  to  be  out  of  relation  with  demand,  working  panics,  poverties  &Ji\t 
depressions  ;  and  the  prodigious  wastes  of  individual  enterprise  and  distribution- 
and  of  unemployed  or  misemployed  labor  would  be  happily  saved  to  the  enricl*- 
ment  of  the  nation  as  a  Avhole. 

Second,  by  perceiving  educationally,  that  the  higher  the  intelligence  of  at 
nation,  the  greater  must  needs  be  its  efficiency,  its  elevation,  its  happinesRS- 
That,  therefore,  since  every  citizen  renders  the  State  industrial  service  obedie-Til 
to  wealthy  creating  economies,  so  every  citizen  should  be  guaranteed  an  eqoai: 
education  and  maintenance  as  the  State's  ward. 

Third,  by  perceiving  morally  and  socially  that  release  from  poverty  and  mis- 
fortune on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  attainable  pbys»€t*t 
mental  and  moral  training  on  the  other,  would  guarantee  to  the  nation  tint- 
most  resplendent  citizenship.  The  thousand  evils  of  predatory  individualis«i)i 
would  disappear.  Classes  would  no  longer  be  entrusted  to  warm  and  elotht- 
and  feed  the  community  whose  private  advantage  was  to  freeze  and  starve  it. 
Scarcity  and  distress,  tears  and  the  lives  of  men  would  no  longer  be  fomi»  of 
profit;  and  the  devil's  maxim,  "  your  necessity  is  my  opportunity,"  would  b«- 
come  obsolete.  The  occupation  of  competitive  wild  beasts  and  warring  barba- 
rians would  be  gone,  and  selfishness  cease  to  be  the  supreme  science  of  the  »gitv 
The  pale  faces  of  child  toilers  would  no  longer  scandalize  civilization.  Wcarfc 
being  nationally  organized  and  not  war  alone,  the  conditions  of  labor  woialtl 
respect  conditions  of  sex,  the  mental  and  physical  capacity  of  all  alike. 
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inanity  would  be  found  to  pay  and  j^lorify  the  race  as  a  substitute  for  brute 
slavery  and  debasement.  Honor,  as  in  military  ser\'iee,  Avould  be  the  incentive 
to  unusual  achievement,  and  the  highest  places,  so  far  from  being  the  prey  of 
bargaining  criminals,  would  be  earned  and  held  by  the  highest  records.  Where 
all  incomes  were  equally  the  reward  of  honorable  service,  riches  would  cease  to- 
debauch  one  class  and  poverty  brutali/e  another.  Fear  of  want  and  lust  of 
gain,  no  longer  swelling  the  calendar  of  crime,  the  vast  machinery  for  its  pun- 
ishment would  be  economized  to  the  common  good  and  evil  doing  be  doubly 
motiveless.  Verily,  with  such  an  opportunity,  the  opportunity  of  fair  i^lay  andl 
eternal  justice,  humanity  would  cease  to  cry  from  the  Egypt  of  its  despair; 
"  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera." 

Here,  then,  is  that  education  of  pul)lic  opinion,  adequate,  competent,  to  re- 
deem the  race.  Here  is  the  reform,  thorough,  fundamental,  all-embracing, 
which  shall  henceforth  be  the  world's  work  and  the  world's  hope. 

Nor  need  we  go  abroad  for  a  missionary  arena.  The  Macedonia  of  the^ 
wretched  lies  all  alx)ut  us.  Born  thralls  of  grief,  victims  of  a  cruel  and  tyran- 
nous society,  heirs  of  all  the  sins  of  all  the  ages,  wliat  clearness  of  vision  have 
they  to  solve  the  Sphinx  riddle  of  human  emancipation?  How  humanely,  how 
sublimely  just,  then,  for  the  rich  and  strong  to  make  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
weak  their  cause,  since  these  are  martyrs  to  a  condition  not  of  their  making; 
but  an  inheritance  rather  of  the  darkness  and  death— the  dire  Golgotlia,  <of  a 
desolate  and  desolating  past. 

I  often  compare  labor  to  the  tragedy  of  Lear.  His  life  a  sacrifice  tO)goodl;  his- 
years  coined  into  shining  benefactions  for  mankind,  to  be  deserted  at  last  by- 
the  society  he  served.  Solitary,  aged  and  bereft,  his  white  haii'^  tossed  by  the 
unfeeling  wind,  his  breast  bared  to  the  fury  of  the  blast,  his  crazed  appeal 
to  a  dumb  heaven  might  move  the  ver\^  stones  to  tenderest  pity, 

"O,  heavens! 
If  ye  do  love  old  men,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause,  send  down  and  take  my  part." 

Let  US  listen  to  these  Avords  as  though  labor  rewarded  for  honorable  service 
with  robbery  and  outrage,  cried  out  to  the  spirit  of  eternal  justice  :  "Make  it 
your  cause,  send  down  and  take  my  part  I " 

The  nobler  humanity  has  "burst  the  chrysalis,"  indeed.  Shocked  with 
moral  failure  of  the  i)ast,  weary  with  the  patchwork  of  inadequate  reforms  that 
talk  much  and  accomplish  nothing,  it  has  arisin  in  new  majesty  to  "  take  the 
part  of  the  sorrow-laden  and  oppressed.  The  earth's  sweet  air  is  rent  with 
lamentations  that  have  no  reason  for  existence.  Clearly  it  is  seen  at  last  that 
the  first,  the  basic  problem  to  be  solved,  is  that  of  physical  maintenance. 
Upon  this  foundation,  when  love  shall  have  l)urned  away  the  selfishness  or 
men,  the  evolution  of  man's  spiritual  nature  will  blossom  and  bloom  in  beauti- 
tudes  of  transcendent  beauty.  Then,  when  every  human  being  can  graciously 
account  for  his  brother  Abel,  then,  and  only  then,  will  the  race  realize  the- 
glory  of  its  destiny.    I  am,  dear  sir,  fraternally  yours, 

Venier  Voldo, 


Social    Dreams. 

By  rev.  B.  F.  McDANIEL,  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

ISAiAJi  XLi,  C:— They  helped  every  one  his  neighbor;  and  every  one  said  to  his  brother: 
"  Be  of  good  courage." 

In  the  fabled  Utopia,  represented  as  being-  discovered  by  a  companion  of 
Vespucci,  flourished  a  pure  and  noble  state.  The  rulers  were  just,  the  people 
upright.  All  engaged  in  useful  labors  and  idleness,  avarice,  want  and  vice  were 
unknown.  Crowding  of  population  was  prevented  by  periodical  settlements 
of  the  people  of  the  cities  on  farms  and  the  colonization  of  new  regions.  There 
was  no  money,  but  exchanges  were  made  on  a  basis  of  real  value.  Idleness, 
vice  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  weak  by  the  rich  and  powerful  are  the 
foes  of  society.  The  Utopians  suppressed  these  evils  by  abolishing  the  causes  of 
them.  If  any  persons  still  committed  crimes  they  became  the  slaves  of  the 
State,  a  condition  from  which  only  complete  reformation  could  release  them. 
**  They  are  much  mistaken,"  we  read  in  Utopia,  "  who  think  that  the  poverty 
«f  a  nation  is  a  means  of  the  public  safety."  *'  He  that  can  find  no  other  way 
©f  c-orrecting  the  errors  of  his  people,  but  by  taking  from  them  the  conveniences 
of  life  shows  that  he  knows  not  what  it  is  to  govern  a  free  nation."  Radical 
doctrine  for  the  16th  century,  and  from  a  court  counsellor  ! 

The  influence  of  Plato  on  Sir  Thomas  More  is  shown  in  the  communistic 
reasoning  and  provisions  in  "Utopia."  "So  long,"  he  argues,  "as  private  property' 
jremalns  and  money  is  the  standard  of  all  things,  a  nation  cannot  be  governed 
justly  or  happily."  The  best  things  will  fall  to  the  share  of  the  worst  men,  and 
a  few  will  appropriate  the  most  things,  leaving  the  rest  destitute  and  miserable. 
"Therefore,"  says  our  author,  "when  T reflect  on  the  wise  and  good  constitu- 
tion of  the  Utopians,  among  whom  all  things  are  well  governed,  and  with  so 
few  laws  ;  where  virtue  hath  its  due  reward,  and  yet  there  is  such  an  equality 
that  every  man  lives  in  plenty;  when  I  compare  with  them  so  many  other 
nations  that  are  still  making  new  laws,  and  yet  can  never  bring  their  constitu- 
tion to  a  right  regulation,  where  notwithstanding  everyone  has  his  property, 
yet  all  the  laws  that  they  can  invent  have  not  the  power  either  to  obtain  or 
to  preserve  it,  or  even  to  enable  men  to  certainly  distinguish  what  is  their  own 
from  what  is  another's,  of  which  the  manyjawsuits  that  every  day  break  out, 
and  are  eternally  depending,  give  too  plain  a  demonstration;  I  grow  more  favor- 
able to  Plato,  and  do  not  wonder  that  he  would  not  make  any  laws  for  such  as 
would  not  submit  to  a  commumity  of  all  things  :  for  so  wise  a  man  could  not 
l>ut  foresee  that  the  setting  all  upon  a  level  was  the  only  way  to  make  a 
nation  happy,  which  cannot  be  obtained  so  long  [is  there  is  property:  for  when 
every  man  draws  to  himself  all  that  he  can  compass,  it  must  needs  follow  that 
liow  i)lentiful  soever  a  nation  may  be,  yet  a  few  dividing  the  wealth  of  it  among 
themselves  the  rest  must  fall  into  indigence."  The  curious,  shrewd  and  not 
altogether  impractical  arrangements  by  which  the  Utopians  preserved  their 
Ideal  state  fill  many  interesting  pages.  Into  this  book,  so  daring  in  its  satirical 
criticisms  of  glaring  evils  in  Church  and  State,  so  caustic  in  its  wit  aimed  at 
social  lies.  More  put  the  rural,  legal,  C(»mmorcial  and  political  wisdom  of  his 
time,  and  hazarded  many  a  bold  piece  of  advice  under  the  guise  of  romance. 

Eeadcrs  of  later  Utopias  will  recognize  in  his  many  originals  and  suggestions 
of'ideas  and  arrangements  supposed  to  be  new:  and  the  social  student  and  re- 
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former  will  find  many  a  strong  point  in  favor  of  improved  changes  in  the 
present  order  of  things,  allegorizing  in  the  manner  of  Plato  and  More  the  con- 
ditions of  a  new  and  better  society.  But  men  might  go  on  forever  dreaming 
dreams  and  painting  Utopias  were  thej'  to  rest,  as  these  do,  among  the  mere 
literary  works  of  the  mind,  speculative  and  impractical,  making  no  connection 
with  the  existing  order,  and  hence  having  no  logical  connection  with  the  devel- 
oping social  order.  It  has  remained  for  our  own  time  to  construct  a  social 
philosophy  and  a  dream  of  social  perfection  based  on  the  law  of  development 
The  past  could  only  furnish  materials  for  thought  and  experiment.  Plato  and 
More  did  not  write  for  an  industrial  age.  With  the  advent  of  this  century  a 
new  spirit  came  into  power,  and  that  spirit  has  been  increasing.  It  is  the  in- 
dustrial spirit,  and  the  progress  it  calls  for  is  to  be  wrought  out  by  means  of  in- 
dustry directed  to  great  and  noble  ends.  For  the  hint  of  this  truth  wo  are 
indebted  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  For  the  full  statement  and  realization  of  it  we 
must  look  to  the  workers  and  thinkers  of  this  centur3\  They  have  given  us 
dreams,  but  dreams  that  are  foregleams  of  a  higher  social  order,  wherein  the 
brotherhood  of  man  shall  become  a  fact  and  a  force  potent  to  work  out  all 
good. 

Man  can  do  nothing  nor  be  anything  without  moral  enthusiasm,  and  the  sen- 
timent of  humanity  is  the  grandest  of  all  moral  enthusiasms.  In  quality, 
if  not  in  object,  it  is  religion,  for  if  one  love  not  his  brother  man,  he  cannot 
love  his  Father,  God.  Hence  the  supreme  duty  of  religious  teachers  and  the 
Christian  church  to  foster  this  spirit,  to  show  it  hospitality,  though  it  wear  a 
strange  garb  and  speak  In  an  unknown  tongue,  for  It  Is  the  one  Gospel  In  many 
dialects.  When  translated  Into  deed  It  Is  always  intelligible.  Some  of  these 
utterances  of  the  humanitarian  spirit  I  shall  still  further  set  forth.  Dreams 
they  may  be,  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  today;  our  children  may  read 
some  of  them  as  prophecy  fulfilled,  for  every  step  of  human  progress  has  been 
a  fulfillment  of  some  prophet's  dream. 

.  ■♦.  .- . 

AiTL   Allegory. 

IJy  RICHARD  (ilXGRICH,  JACKSOXVILLE,  FT.ORIDA. 

Now  It  chanced,  once  upon  a  time,  that  I  walked  In  the  "  Land  of  Visions;" 
and  he  that  ivill  know,  mcifj  know,  how,  at  certain  times  In  the  life  of  man  the 
veil  of  "Uncertainty"  which  divides  that  country  from  the  "Laud  of  bare 
Reahty"  Is  but  a  thin,  cloudy  mist,  which  the  Sun  of  Truth  shall  one  day  dis- 
sipate. Now  there  are  certain  sons  of  men  called  fools  by  their  fellows.  The 
same  have  closed  their  eyes  and  stopped  their  ears;  for  thus  only  could  they 
pierce  through  the  mist  and  enter  tlie  "  Land  of  Vision." 

Beautiful  things  have  been  seen  In  that  country,  and  he  that  can  bilng  back 
any  of  Its  fruits  and  flowers  Into  the  Land  of  bare  Reality  Is  straightway  enrolled 
among  the  Genii. 

And  as  I  looked  toward  the  land  of  bare  reality  I  saw  that  the  mist  had 
parted,  so  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  clearly. 

Now  what  I  saw  was  this:  A  great  giant  walked  about,  with  his  face  bent 
eagerly  to  the  ground,  and  this  man  was  hideous  to  look  upon;  his  eyes  were 
well  nigh  closed,  and  his  countenance  was  ferocious,  while  his  clothing  was  a 
garment  of  tattered  rags.  And  although  I  feared  the  man  yet  I  knew  he  had 
once  been  a  child,  and  I  asked  him  kindly  what  he  sought. 

And  he  said,  in  a  dull,  hopeless  voice,  "  I  seek  the  grave." 
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And  I  said  sorrowfully,  "And  why  seek  the  grave?"  He  answered  me: 
*' Because  I  am  helpless.  I  till  the  soil  that  others  may  have  food  in  abun- 
dance; I  weave  costly  clothing  that  others  may  array  themselves  in  it.  Then 
they  starve  me  and  give  me  their  cast-oft  garments,  and  they  beat  mo,  and  im- 
prison me,  because  I  am  low  and  if/norrntf  and  degraded.''^ 

And  I  knew  that  these  things  were  true  and  I  could  question  him  no  more 
about  the  matter.  And  I  said  :  "  Hast  thou  no  father  to  provide  for  thy  wants?" 

He  answered  mo:  "  God  is  my  father,  and  him  shall  I  see  when  1  die  ;  there- 
fore do  I  seek  the  grave,  that  I  may  find  the  God  of  Lovc.^' 

And  I  said:    "Did  not  thy  mother  instruct  thee?" 

But  he  answered:  "  Her  name  is  J^j/.Si'/'cr.  Some  say  tliat  she  died  when! 
was  born,  and  that  I  shall  see  her  at  my  Father's  side,  beyond  the  grave." 

And  I  was  very  sorry  for  him,  because  he  si)ake  truth. 

"And  what,"  said  I,  "do  men  call  thee?" 

He  answered  me  with  a  voice  like  distant  thunder  for  loudness,  yet  withal 
soft  and  sad  as  the  moaning  of  the  sea,  "  My  name  is  Lower  C/fwy,  and  we  are 
many." 

An<l  I  answered  him  eagerly,  "Let  me  help  thee.  I  know  thy  brothers  and 
:sisters  ;  I  will  tell  them  and  they  shall  aid  thee."  But  he  laughed  a  bitter, 
mocking  laugh.    And  he  said: 

"  I  have  three  brothers  whom  1  see  every  day.  My  elder  brother  is  Respecta- 
bihty;  he  looks  at  me  sternly,  and  asks  wliy  I  do  not  become  like  himself.  My 
second  brother  is  Morality;  he  chldos  mo  often  because  of  my  tattered  garments, 
but  I  have  noticed  that  he  wears  a  huge  cloak,  called  '  Beligious  Belief,'  with 
which  he  keeps  his  own  garments  concealed.  My  younger  brother,  '  Temper- 
ance-in-all-tliings,' is  a  fool.  When  I  oat  a  handful  of  corn  which  stills  my 
hunger  today,  he  tells  me  that  by  eating  only  half  of  it  I  might  have  some 
•of  it  left  for  tomorrow." 

"But  thy  three  beautiful  sisters.  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity,"  said  I,  "Can 
they  not  assist  thee?"  Then  his  eyes  kindled  with  enthusiasm,  but  only  for  a 
moment ;  for  he  answered  sadly: 

"Faith  and  Hope  go  arm  in  ann,  and  walk  far  beyond  the  barren  places 
where  my  weary  foot  may  tread,  for  I  am  lame.  1  have  heard  their  voices  at 
times,  when  they  call  back  to  me,  but  their  forms  I  may  never  more  see  with 
open  ryr.s." 

Then  I  asked  him  about  his  younger  sister,  Charity.  But  he  answered  mo 
that  he  himself  must  give  her  all  that  she  had,  and  when  she  gave  him  alms 
she  only  gave  him  part  of  his  own.  And  I  looked  upon  the  giant,  and  I  saw 
his  strength  was  great;  and  I  wondered  that  he  should  be  so  helpless. 

And  as  I  mused  upon  this  thing,  lo,  T  had  returned  through  the  vale  of  "  Un- 
<'ertainty"  and  the  "Land  of  bare  lioiility"  was  around  me." 


Origin  of  NatioiaaliBiTi. 

TheNatiooalist  Club  was  formed  by  interested  readers  of  Looking  Backward. 
l!;aptalii  Charles  E.  Bowers,  U.  8.  A.,  is  its  president.  Regarding  the  formation 
«sf   this  Club,  he  says: 

^' This  was  a  spontaneous  movement,  and  no  one  man  or  set  of  men  are 
jTiiiiponsible  for  it.  The  tendency  for  a  great  many  years  has  been  in  this  direc- 
tion, unconsciously  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  so  when  we  did  start  they  were 
ready.  Nationalism  is  not  an  outgrowth  of  Socialism,  for  this  Club  was  started 
hy  people  who  knew  nothing  about  Socialism.  On  December  1st,  1888,  some 
twenty  readers  of  Bellamy's  book  came  together  at  Gl  State  Street  and  formed 
The  Nationalist  Club.  Now  we  have  125  members.  We  have  limited  the  num- 
4»er  to  2o0,  not  because  we  wish  to  be  exclusive,  but  because  we  wanted  other 
•clal)s  to  be  started  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  movement  is  spreading  rap- 
idly all  over  the  country.  AVe  are  in  correspondence  with  people  from  Maine 
tij  Texas.  Clubs  have  been  formed  in  New  York,  Hartford,  Ct.,  Washington.  D. 
i:.^  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Westboro',  Mass.,  Oaklindand  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Troy 
And  Albany  N.  Y.,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  and  in  Indiana  and  Alabama. 

'*  We  believe  that  it  is  the  coming  movement  for  the  people,  and  that  it  will 
^^arry  them  more  rapidly  than  the  Republican  partj'  did  in  1855-6.  AVe  are  not 
<^/iafined  to  any  political  partj',  and  women  go  into  the  movement  with  as  much 
«!)iergy  as  the  men.  Already  some  of  the  most  distinguished  women  of  the 
*5»M4ntry  have  joined  our  ranks. 

"'  We  expect  when  a  sufficient  number  of  clubs  are  started  in  the  country  t<> 
liare  a  National  League.  As  an  evidence  of  our  activity  here,  a  committee 
from  our  club  recently  attended  and  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee on  manufactures  and  advocated  the  order  enabling  cities  and  towns  to 
-ftill  gas  to  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  you  see,  the  towns  are  crowding  the  move- 
ment, not  the  movement  the  towns." 

In  conclusion  Captain  Bowers  said:  "  We  come  out  flat-footed  and  say  that 
the  nation  shall  take  charge  of  the  business  of  the  country;  but  of  course  we 
«tiderstand  that  it  can  onl3'  be  done  step  by  step.  We  seek  injustice  for  no  one, 
iUid  believe  that  people  will  soon  find  that  the  scheme  is  conducive  to  an  uni- 
versal benefit.  In  my  judgment,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  railroads 
iLttd  the  express  business  will  soon  be 'nationalized,'  and  the  government  will 
Jiiauage  them  so  well  that  the  opi^osition  to  the  rest  of  the  movement  will  bti 
.<  light." 

llabbi  Solomon  Schindler  has  translated  Mr.  Bellamy's  book  into  the  German 
language.  Asked  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Nationalism  and  the  work  of  the 
<iliib,  the  rabbi  said : 

-'^  Why  do  I  believe  in  Nationalism?  I  believe  in  it  because  in  the  first  place 
by  it  the  nation  guarantees  to  every  person  a  good  livelihood,  receiving  in  ex- 
<iha.nge  from  the  person  his  best  work.  Most  assuredly'  I  believe  the  idea  is  a 
practical  one.  If  the  nation  can  take  charge  of  the  transit  and  delivery  of  my 
mnilj  why  cannot  it  also  carry  my  packages  ?  If  it  can  carry  the  packages,  why 
♦fan not  it  also  carry  the  persons  who  own  the  packages?  If,  furthermore,  the 
nation  can  defend  the  safety  of  its  subjects  by  means  of  its  armies  and  navy, 
«rky  may  it  not  defend  them  against  hunger  and  thirst?  I  see  no  reason,  in 
the  same  line  of  logical  sequence,  why  the   government  should   not  supply  its 
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c-hildreu  with  lunch  since  it  supplies  them  with  books.  A<«ain,  the  city  of  Boj?- 
ton  controls  and  directs  the  sewage  of  the  city. 

"Why  should  it  not  also  control  the  horse  cars  and  other  large  interests  that 
lire  centered  within  its  limits?  I  do  not  consider  that  such  results  are  at  all  im- 
probable, for  this  is  a  period  of  transition.  Large  corporations  are  continually 
buying  up  smaller  ones,  and  the  process  will  continue  until  the  largest  of  all 
are  merged  into  the  government." 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  reporter  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
:Xationalism  and  Socialism,  Rabbi  Schindlersaid  :  "  Nationalism  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  an  outgrowth  of  Socialism.     It  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  it. 

"Nationalism  does  not  propose  to  revolutionize  the  world  by  force.  It  does 
not  expect  to  bring  out  fruits  earher  than  the  proper  moment  for  such  fruition- 

"  It  is  a  new  social  birth  which  is  surely  coming,  and  we  who  are  interested 
are  endeavoring  to  help  the  birth  along  by  alleviating  the  pangs  of  labor. 

"I  consider,  however,"  said  Rabbi  Schindler,  "that  one  of  the  grandest 
features  about  the  theory  of  Nationalism  is  this  :  It  removes,  once  and  for  all, 
ii  great  load  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  destroys  forever  the  fear  now  ex- 
isting, that  tomorrow  they  may  be  deprived  of  their  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
liood.  Suppose,  for  instance,  my  flock  were  to  decide  today  that  they  wanted 
another  preacher?" — X.  Y.  Press. 


Advice  to  Boy». 

Horace  Mann  gives  this  bit  of  advice  to  boys  :  "  You  are  made  to  be  kind, 
boys- -generous,  magnanimous.  If  there  is  a  boy  in  school  who  has  a  club  foot^ 
don't  let  him  know  you  ever  saw  it.  If  there  is  a  boy  with  ragged  clothes, 
don't  talk  about  rags  in  his  hearing.  If  there  is  a  lame  boy,  assign  him  some 
part  of  the  game  that  doesn't  require  running.  If  there  is  a  hungry  one,  give 
liim  part  of  your  dinner.  If  there  is  a  dull  one,  help  him  to  get  his  lessons.  If 
there  is  a  bright  one,  be  not  envious  of  him ;  for  if  one  boy  is  proud  of  his 
talents  and  another  is  envious  of  them,  there  are  two  great  wrongs  and  no 
more  talent  than  before.  If  a  larger  or  stronger  boy  has  injured  you,  and  is 
sorry  for  it,  forgive  him.  All  the  school  will  show  by  their  countenances  Ijow 
much  better  it  is  than  to  have  a  great  fuss.  And  remember  who  said,  '  Jjnv 
your  enemies,'  and  *  bless  them  which  curse  you.'  " 


In  1880  the  horsepower  of  the  United  States  was  in  round  figures  3,600,000, 
against  2,300,000  in  1870,  showing  an  increase  of  about  55  per  cent.  Think  of  it! 
The  total  poiDulation  of  this  country  between  the  ages  of  10  and  44  was  by  the 
last  census,  10,331,000;  and  in  ten  years  our  manufacturing  and  mining  capital- 
ists, added  to  their  means  of  making  money  a  power  equal  to  the  strength  of 
13,000,000  slaves!  In  the  meanwhile  the  number  of  men  employed  by  them  in- 
creased only  400,000.  Since  that  time  the  horsepower  in  manufactures  has  in- 
creased to  more  than  5,000,000 ;  so  that  the  mechanical  force  at  the  command  of 
the  capitalists  who  own  the  enginery  of  manufacture  in  this  country  is  fully 
equal  to  the  muscular  strength  of  fifty  million  slaves.  Is  it  such  a  wonder, 
after  all,  that  chattel  slavery  was  abolished?  Who  cares  to  pay  81000  for  a 
]iegro  when  a  machine  horse,  worth  ten  strong  men,  and  costing  only  ei.L'ht 
cents  per  day  to  feed,  can  be  had  for  GO  cents?— iro?*Av>?/'n'.s  Advocate. 


Kconoinaic  Kacts. 

By  MRS.  IMOGENE  C.  FALES,  IN  "  DAWN." 

According  to  the  census  of  1880  we  have  over  50,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States,  and  ^51,670,000,000  in  property— more  than  enough  to  count  81,000  to 
every  individual,  or  $5,000  to  a  family. 

The  number  of  work  peo^ile  engaged  in  American  manufactures  in  1880  was 
2,730,000,  and  they  averaged  $84G  each,  less  than  a  dollar  a  day.  In  the  same 
year  we  had  8,000,000  of  farmers  and  farm  hands  ;  they  received  for  their  labor 
the  average  of  ^289.  Taken  collectively  the  great  mass  of  American  producers 
received  each  about  85  cents  per  day. 

From  1860  to  1870  the  wealth  of  the  country  increased  from  $16,000,000,000  to 
§24,000,000,000  ;  in  1880,  it  amounted  to  $43,642,000,000.  Yet,  while  in  ten  years 
the  wealth  of  the  country  nearly  doubled,  the  rate  of  wages  decreased  from  an 
average  of  little  more  than  §400  to  an  average  of  little  more  than  $300  per 
annum.     What  share  of  the  wealth  which  labor  produced  has  it  received? 

In  1870  the  number  of  female  operatives  was  a  little  over  a  million  and  a  half; 
in  1880,  two  and  cne-half  millions.  Of  children  employed  between  ten  and 
tifteen  years,  there  were,  in  1870,  739,163  ;  in  1880,  1,118,356. 

In  the  reports  and  statistics  compiled  by  the  Chief  of  the  Ohio  Labor  Bureau 
he  states  that  "  the  present  amount  of  wages  annually  paid  does  not  give  the 
wage-worker  comfortable  means  of  support  and  enable  him  to  lay  by  even  a 
moderate  fund  to  meet  the  necessary  exigencies  he  is  sure  to  encounter.  That 
an  evil  growing  out  of  the  condition  is  the  increase  of  child  labor,  and  this  can- 
not be  prevented  until  the  head  of  the  family,  by  his  ov/n  exertion,  can  earn  an 
adequate  support." 

The  number  of  unemployed  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  four  to  five  hundred  thousand.  It  is  computed  that  every 
seventh  person  in  the  land  is  either  a  pauper  or  the  recipient  of  charity. 

In  1880  the  criminal  classes  in  New  York  numbered  250,000,  and  while  the 
l^opulation  of  the  state  increased  during  the  last  ten  years  24  per  cent.,  crime 
increased  38  per  cent. 

The  census  of  1880  states  that  five  millions  of  our  people  over  ten  years  of  age 
cannot  read  and  six  and  one-quarter  millions  cannot  write. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  the  following  facts  are  to  be  gathered:  First, 
that  in  the  course  of  two  decades  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  become  the  marvel  of  the  world.  Thus  fortunes  have  been 
■developed  greater  than  those  of  the  richest  peer  in  England,  and  that  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  a  few  individuals  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against  a  massive 
background  of  property  centered  in  a  few  hands.  Secondly,  that  this  accumu- 
lation and  concentration  of  wealth  has  been  accompanied  by  a  general 
reduction  of  the  wages  of  labor,  and  this  reduction  has  forced 
women  and  little  children  from  their  homes  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Thus  along  with  the  increasing  impoverishment  of  the 
i:)eople  thousands  are  unable  to  obtain  any  employment,  and  are  compelled  to 
become  paupers  or  recipients  of  charity  ;  and  that  this  increase  of  poverty  and 
pauperism  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  illiteracy  and  vice. 

The  competition  of  industry  with  industry  has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
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the  weaker  and  the  concentration  of  capital.  As  a  means  of  strengthening 
itself  capital  has  combined  its  forces  and  in  the  form  of  joint  stock  companies 
is  carrying  on  the  work  of  manufacturing,  transportation  and  other  forms  of 
commercial  activity.  This  consolidation  of  capital  reacts  unfavorably  upon 
labor,  because  of  diminished  demand.  There  is  enormous  and  increasing 
wealth.  Yet  according  to  Prof.  Huxle^^  the  chief  diseases  in  our  great  cities 
are  caused  by  starvation.  This  must  go  on  so  long  as  the  land,  the  mines,  the 
machinery,  the  capital,  the  whole  of  the  means  whereby  wealth  can  be  pro- 
duced, are  in  the  hands  of  a  mere  handful  of  people,  and  the  rest  are  forced  to 
compete  for  subsistence  wages  as  their  slaves.  It  must  go  on  until  labor  has  a 
voice  in  the  management  and  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  business. 

It  is  evident  that  the  competitive  system  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  work- 
ing banefully  and  toward  social  disintegration,  and  that  in  order  to  carry  civili- 
sation forward  into  new  and  higher  activities  co-operation  between  capital  and 
labor  should  be  fully  instituted.  For  unless  the  laborer  shares  in  the  facilities 
of  production  and  in  the  profits,  machinery  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
growth  of  civilization  become  to  him  a  curse,  throu^jh  the  intensifying  of  com- 
petition. 


DECLARATION    OF    PRINCIPLES. 

First  Adopted  by  flic  Nationalist  Club  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  prineii)lc  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  is  one  of  the  eternal  truths 
that  govern  the  world's  progress  on  lines  which  distinguish  human  nature 
from  brute  nature. 

The  principle  of  competition  is  simply  the  application  of  the  brutal  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  strongest  and  the  most  cunning. 

Therefore,  so  long  as  competition  continues  to  be  the  ruling  factor  in  our 
industrial  system,  the  highest  development  of  the  individual  cannot  be 
reached,  the  loftiest  aims  of  humanity  cannot  be  realized. 

No  truth  can  prevail  unless  practically  applied.  Therefore,  those  who  seek 
the  welfare  of  man  must  endeavor  to  suppress  the  system  founded  on  the  brute 
principle  of  competition  and  put  in  its  place  another  based  on  the  nobler  prin- 
ciple of  association. 

But  in  striving  to  apply  this  nobler  and  wiser  principle  to  the  complex 
conditions  of  modern  life,  we  advocate  no  sudden  or  ill  considered  changes; 
we  make  no  war  upon  individuals;  we  do  not  censure  those  who  have  accu- 
mulated inniiense  fortunes  simply  by  carrying  to  a  logical  end  the  false  prin- 
ciple on  which  business  is  now  based. 

The  combinations,  trusts  and  syndicates  of  which  the  people  at  present 
complain  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  our  basic  principle  of  association. 
We  merely  seek  to  push  this  principle  a  little  further  and  have  all  industries 
operated  in  the  interest  of  all  by  the  nation— the  people  organized— the  or- 
ganic unity  of  the  whole  people. 

The  present  industrial  system  proves  itself  wrong  by  the  immense  wrongs 
it  produces;  it  proves  itself  absurd  by  the  immense  waste  of  energy  and  ma- 
terial which  is  admitted  to  be  its  concomitant.  Against  this  system  we 
raise  our  protest;  for  the  abolition  of  the  slavery  it  has  wrouglit  and  would 
perpetuate,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts. 


Looking  Korwarcl. 

Editor  LooKixci  Fokwakd  :  Tlie  initial  number  of  your  magazine  is  le- 
Ibre  me,  Looking  Forward.  Tiie  name  is  symbolic.  It  suggests  hope  and 
aspirations— Looking  Forward  ! 

Looking  forward  to  what?  To  the  realization  of  that  blessed  state  so  vividly 
portrayed  in  the  prophetic  romance,  "  Looking  Backward?"  Looking  forward 
to  the  reign  of  universal  justice  among  men?  Looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  divine  command,  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thj'self,"  will  have 
become  a  living  principle  in  the  life  of  the  individual  instead  of  a  beautiful 
generality?  Looking  forward  to  the  elimination  of  moral  and  physical  diseases 
as  a  result  of  better  human  environments?  Looking  forward  to  the  abolition  of 
the  saloon,  the  jail,  the  penitentiary,  the  almshouse,  the  insane  asylum,  the 
brothel ?  Looking  forward  to  the  time  Mhen  the  pauper  and  the  tramp  will 
exist  only  in  a  vision  of  the  dreamy  past?  Looking  forward  to  a  time  when  no 
chilflren  need  cr^-  for  bread,  no  woman  barter  her  body  to  keep  herself,  or 
those  dependent  on  her  from  starvation  ?  Looking  forward  to  the  cessation  of 
legalized  robbery  and  oppression  —  to  the  time  when  the  great  industrial  army 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  starvation  arm}/  \yho?ie  recruits  swarm  in  every  city, 
town  and  hamlet  in  the  civilized  world,  yes,  to  be  found  at  our  very  doors  if  we 
would  but  open  our  e^-es  to  see  them?  Ah,  me  !  Yes,  all  this  and  far  more,  we 
are  looking  forward  to,  but  how  shall  we  attain  it.  By  whikinf/  and  dreaming? 
Never  !    By  education  and  practical  endeavor?    Yes  !    How?   Step  by  Step  I 

Step  First.— Education  of  the  individual  in  the  basic  principle  of  National- 
ism, "  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity-,"  not  alone  as  a  sentiment,  not  as  a  poeti- 
cal figure  of  speech,  but  that  this  thought  must  take  root  in  the  soul  and 
become  a  living  factor,  an  im^Kdling  force  in  the  individual  life  — that  neither 
divine  law  or  Mother  Nature  recognizes  any  step  children  !  That  all  material 
distinction  between  men  are  the  results  of  man-made  laws.  That  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  the  vicious,  are  not  so  from  choice  alwa\'s,  but  are  the  natural  product 
of  an  industrial  system  which  permits  one  class  of  men  to  trade,  gamble  and 
accumulate  wealth  out  of  the  labor  and  necessities  of  their  brothers. 

Step  Second. — 'YHwou^h.  peaceful  agitation  to  create  a  public  sentiment  which 
will  lead  to  organized  effort  to  replace  the  present  barbaric  competitive  system, 
by  the  higher  and  nobler  one  of  association.  The  co-operative  commonwealth 
in  which  shall  be  realized  humanity's  dream  of  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity! 
Fraternity  for  the  world  ! 

Oh,  ye  poor,  ye  struggling  ones,  ye  crushed.  Rise  !  lift  up  your  eyes.  Behold 
the  Nationalists  bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy.  The  lion  of  competition  shall 
depart  from  the  earth  and  Nationalism  and  Righteousness  prevail  among  men. 
Forward  then,  comrades,  let  us  earnesth'  and  fearlessly  work,  ever  Looking 
Forward,  and  still  Forward  !  Anna  F.  Smith. 


It  is  a  horrible  misfortune  to  be  poor.  Your  opinions  are  worth  nothing,  you 
are  of  no  consequence  if  30U  are  poor.  You  must  do  your  work  and  take  what 
your  masters  choose  to  give  you  for  it.  You  must  vote  to  keep  yourself  iK)or 
and  go  to  church  and  be  taught  to  be  contented  with  poverty.  Further  than 
this  the  world  has  no  use  for  3'ou. — Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 


Sign»  of  ttie  Times. 

By  PR0P\  HENRI  FAIRWEATHER,  OF  SAX  DIECIO. 

In  the  swift  eagerness  with  which  "Looking  Backward"'  is  devoured^  the 
rapidity  of  the  diffusion  of  its  tenets  and  the  hearty  acceptance  of  the  same  by 
at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  the  intelligent  occupants  of  every  town  and  village 
in  the  United  States,  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times  —  namely  the  intense 
hunger  for  such  philosophic  and  philanthropic  remedy  or  remedies  —  as  "  Look- 
ing Backward  "  supplies. 

The  question  alike  interests  the  laboring  man  and  the  capitalist  —  the  poet 
and  the  commercial  man  —  the  theosophist  and  the  moralist  —  the  tramp  and 
the  pensioner.  A  mighty  scheme,  surelj^,  that  grasps  a  personal  applicability 
of  such  magnificent  proportion  —  humanity  at  large  :  —  and  one  that  it  would 
be  extreme  folly  to  dismiss  without  grave  consideration  and  pitiable  cowardice 
to  sneer  at  without  acquaintance  with  its  principles. 

Taking  them  severally:  How  does  it  interest  the  laboring  man,  the  wage 
worker,  the  bread  winner?  Indeed  the  point  would  be  to  find  out  where  it  did 
not  directly  interest  him.  Note  the  songs  of  the  people  and  by  the  people.  I 
mean  that  surging,  seething,  toiling,  moiling  mass  that  knows  no  rest  from  the 
haunting  ghost  of  a  tomorrow.  Ever,  ever  the  divinity  of  man,  the  manliness 
of  man,  is  eagerly  kept  in  view,  and  finds  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  us  in  such 
form  and  sentiment  as 

"A  King  can  mak'  a  belted  Knight, 

A  Marquis,  Duke  and  a'  that; 

But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  micht, 

Gudc  faith,  he  manna  fa'  that ; 

AVhat  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin-grey  and  a'  that ; 

(Jie  fools  their  silks  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  o  man  for  a'  that." 
And  the  equality  of  that  phase  of  man  in  such  as 

'*  There's  a  world  that  is  better  than  this,  Robin  l^ifi', 

And  I  hope  in  my  heart  you'll  go  there  ; 
Where  the  poor  man's  as  great,  tho'  he'd  here  no  estate. 

As  if  he'd  a  thousand  a  j^ear.'' 
The  wrongs  of  the  wage  worker  — the  evils  and  terrors  in  conjunction  with 
the  present  knifing  competition  system  is  too  well  known  to  discuss,  and  has 
l>een,  and  is,  the  theme  of  the  lecture  platform  and  the  press  — the  preacher 
and  the  poets.  No  wonder  then  that  the  workingman  hugs  the  idea  that  pro- 
poses a  certainty— a  surety  that  if  he  works  faithfully  a  fair  proportion  of  tlie 
day  lie  is  certain  of  enough  bread  to  eat  and  entitled  to  respect  as  a  man,  no 
matter  in  what  capacity  he  works.  It  is  Utopian  to  suppose  it  jiossible  that  every 
citizen  born  should  be  i)rovided  for  till  he  is  of  age  to  provide  for  himself  and  in 
turn  take  his  share  in  the  labor  for  tlie  whole?  How  many  a  life  would  be 
spared  if  the  parents  were  sure  tlud  for  (lie  little  one  there  would  be  enough 
bread  provided  for  its  subsistence  !  How  t  lie  sweet  home  infiuence  could  be 
developed  !  The  husband  respected  as  a  husljand,  but  much  more  ns  a  father. 
The  wife  Jionored  as  a  wife,  but  more  exalted  as  a  mother.  Does  it  not  vitally 
affect  the  laboring  man  and  the  wage  worker,   who  in    the   present  system    is 
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deemed  almost  wicked  to  marry  at  all.  Then  for  the  laborer,  as  well  as  the 
eapitall*t,  Nationalism  would  at  once  and  forever  settle  the  Chinese  question  ob 
a  humanitarian  basis.  Under  the  present  system  the  workingman  is  forced  to 
compete  with  Chinese  labor,  and  wastes  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  and 
money  in  persuading  people  noi  to  purchase  Chinese  made  goods,  or  he  forcibly 
exiles  the  Mongolian  from  his  midst.  True,  the  American  workingman  is 
wronged,  but  place  the  blame  where  it  belongs,  not  on  the  Chinaman,  but  on 
the  system  under  which  he  works  with  you  and  makes  it  possible.  Alter  the 
system  and  the  Chinaman  must  either  becomea  citizen  or  depart  our  coast  for 
fields  of  labor  more  suited  to  his  desires.  One  might  easily  imagine  Johnnie 
hurrying  to  the  P.  O.  steamers  exclaiming,  "Me  no  likee  cledit  cards,  cledit 
cards  no  good  for  China." 

The  workingman  is  the  enforced  slave  of  caprice ;  it  is  so  of  a  necessity 
Look  in  London.  It  is  cabled  quite  recently  that  a  gigantic  bread  trust  has 
been  formed  in  view  of  the  expected  failure  of  the  grain  crops,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  more  than  300  bakeries  are  controlled  by  that  body.  Syndicates  are 
tending  to  ew7)oW2;e  themselves.  Picture  a  million  souls,  and  it  is  under  than 
over  the  mark,  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  a  well-fed  man,  whether  a  loaf 
shall  be  sold  foj  say  4  or  5  cents  a  pound,  and  the  difference  of  that  one  cent 
meaning  the  difference  of  one  loaf  more  or  less  to  be  divided  among  a  poor 
family  of  4  or  5  or  14  and  15  respectively.  You  may  say,  "  Yes,  that  is  in  Lon- 
don," but  their  arc  hundreds  of  counteri)arts,  as  you  well  know,  in  this 
country. 

The  growth  of  the  evils,  (necessary  growth,  necessary  evils,)  attending  the 
competitive,  trust  and  syndicate  system,  has  been  of  such  an  insidious  nature 
that  until  the  freedom  of  mankind  is  violently  threatened  we  have  all  shrugged 
our  shoulders  and  wondered  where  it  would  end,  or  we  have  muttered  audibly 
but  cautiously  when  the  evils  have  attacked  us,  but  left  the  onus  of  the  ques- 
tion to  strikers  and  agitators.  With  a  system  of  association  the  woes  of  the 
strikers,  and  also  of  the  sMc/:cu,  would  be  an  impossibility.  The  trust  system, 
as  Bellamy  pointed  out,  has  been  of  .  incalculable  benefit  to  the  nation  in 
educating  it  for  Nationalism,  evolving  from  little  shopkeepers  to  partnerships, 
partnerships  to  little  syndicates,  till  the  proportion  and  power  is  reached  of  the 
present  corn  kings  and  railroad  emperors.  If  at  the  same  ratio  as  during  the 
last  ten  years  the  syndicates  continue  to  swallow  up  the  smaller  trusts,  forming 
more  gigantic  ones  monthly,  there  is  no  impediment  to  one  man  controlling 
the  whole  railway  system  of  America.  Another,  or  the  same,  having  such  stu- 
pendous wealth  at  command,  (amount  of  wealth  that  has  never  been  aggrega- 
ted before  by  kings  or  emperors  of  present  or  past  generations,)  might  will  to 
control  the  whole  drinking  water  of  America ;  this  even  looked  possible  last 
year,  but  the  principle  of  Nationalism  has  found  an  echo  in  some  of  the  noble, 
patriotic  hearts  in  Congress,  men  who  are  wide  awake  to  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  the  principle  has  prevailed  so  far  as  to  issue  prevention  of  any  lakes  or 
natural  source  of  water  supply-  to  the  people  being  further  owned  or  controlled 
by  private  individuals  or  companies.  Nay,  have  the3'  not  gone  further.  Have 
we  not  ourselves  had  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  a  national  irrigation  system. 
With  capitalists  where  there  was  a  deal  in  thousands  ten  years  ago  it  is  in 
millions  to-day,  and  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  not  sufficient  to  play  with  mil- 
lions for  a  long  time  at  a  stretch  without  direful  results.  If  we  carry  on  the 
supposition  that  M'itli  the  simple  old-fashioned  honesty  of  our  grandfathers  it 
Would  l)e  impossible  todaj'to  ae<iuire  wealth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
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^be  hypothetical  one  owner  of  America  must  of  necessity  prove  a  tyrant  and 
compel  Congress  virtually  to  be  his  puppet.  In  fact  it  would  seem  we  could 
apply  to  these  very  times  the  exact  words  of  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  to  the 
Athenians  300  B.  C.  Mark  its  applicability:  "  For  you  see  the  state  of  things, 
Athenians,  to  what  a  pitch  of  arrogance  it  has  come.  He  is  not  such  a  character 
as  to  rest  with  the  possessions  which  he  has  conquered,  but  is  always  compass- 
ing something  else,  and  at  every  point  hedging  us,  dallying  and  supine,  in  nar- 
rower and  narrower  circles.  When  then,  Athenians,  when  will  you  do  what 
you  ought?  As  soon  as  something  happens?  As  soon,  great  Jove  !  as  necessity 
compels  you  ?  Why,  what  does  necessity  coinpel  you  to  think  now  of  your 
deeds?  In  my  opinion  the  most  urgent  necessity  to  freemen  is  the  disgrace  at- 
tendant upon  their  public  policy.  Let  anyone  now  come  forward  and  tell  me 
by  what  contrivance  but  ours  Pliillip  has  grown  strong.  What  proof  can  be 
adduced?  The  parapets  that  are  whitewashed?  The  roads  that  arc  repaired? 
fountains  and  fooleries?  Look  at  the  men  of  whose  statesmanship  these  arc 
the  fruits.  They  have  risen  from  beggary  to  opulence,  or  from  obscurity  to 
honor.  Some  have  made  their  private  houses  more  splendid  than  the  public 
buildings.  Others  are  farming  lands  to  such  an  extent  as  once  they  never 
hoped  for  in  a  dream.  Through  them  everything  is  done  ;  you,  the  people,  en- 
ervated, are  become  as  underlings  and  hangers-on,  liappy  if  these  persons  dole 
you  out  sho^v  money  or  send  you  paltry  beeves,  and,  the  unmanliest  part  of  all, 
ifou  arc  grateful  for  rcccivlrtg  your  own.  Not  that  I  blame  the  authors  of  these 
measures  ;  far  otherwise.  I  blame  ,?/om  if  you  suppose  that  such  measures  are 
all  you  have  to  execute." 

One  ancient  ruler,  Grecian  or  Iloman,  pondered  over  the  growing  opulence  of 
the  few  and  the  alarming  increase  of  poverty  in  the  mass,  and  hit  upon  a  most 
remarkable  plan  to  circulate  general  prosperity  and  prevent  the  few  from  be- 
coming too  rich,  and  with-holding  money  from  free  circulation,  or  a  too  sudden 
change  of  hands  in  very  large  amounts,  which  he  saw  was  disastrous  to  the 
small  traders.  He  therefore  had  the  coinage  all  made  of  iron.  No  man  could 
trade  without  emplojing  others  to  wheel  or  carry  the  coinage,  and  encourage 
trade  by  building  bank  houses  suitable.  No  man  cared  to  get  too  rich.  This 
<mly  shows  the  knowledge  is  universal  that  a  country  arrives  at  a  critical  point, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  when  the  monies  and  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
When  Egypt  fell  three  per  cent,  of  her  population  owned  ninety-seven  per  cent. 
of  her  wealth  ;  the  people  were  starved  to  death.  When  Babylon  fell  two  per 
cent,  of  the  j)opulation  owned  all  the  wealth ;  the  people  again  starved  to 
death.  When  Rome  fell  1800  men  owned  all  the  known  world.  In  this  United 
States,  in  1850,  capitalists  owned  37}  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  wealth.  In  1870 
they  owned  63  per  cent.  What  do  they  own  now?  It  rests  with  us  to  show  our 
patriotism  to  this  land  of  liberty,  a  land  that  I  reverence  with  every  fibre  of 
my  being  ;  a  land  whose  laws  not  one  have  I  wittingly  broken.  It  rests  with 
us,  I  say,  to  save  this  land  from  strife,  from  wicked  anarchy,  by  loving  it  so 
well  that  we  will  educate  ourselves  to  save  it  from  revolution.  The  principle  of 
syndicacy,  etc.,  is  simply  a  good  system  out  of  order,  or  what  aggregates  to  the 
individual  should  be  for  the  nation,  or  Nationalized. 
To  be  concluded  next  week. 
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Q  AN  DIEGO  owns  1300  acres  of  land  which  is  set  aside  for,  park  purposes. 
*^  It  is  finely  situated  in  the  best  portion  of  the  resident  part  of  the  city, 
witii  a  magnificent  bay  view.  It  is  altogether  too  large  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  set  apart  —  large  enough  for  the  city  of  London  ;  double  the  size  of 
Central  Park,  N.  Y,,  and  much  larger  than  the  parks  of  any  of  our  large  cities. 
The  San  Diego  Sim  proposes  that  the  city  divide  1000  acres  of  this  vast  tract 
into  residence  lots  of  one  acre  each,  and  rent  to  individuals  for  a  term  of  years 
at  $25  per  year.  This  would  bring  in  a  revenue  sufficient  to  improve  the  remain- 
ing three  hundred  acres,  and  make  it  a  thing  of  beauty  and  place  of  recreation 
for  all  of  San  Diego's  citizens.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  first-class  idea,  and  is 
right  in  the  line  of  Nationalism.  The  >SV//i  says:  "Add  1000  improved  acres 
and  6000  buildings  to  the  assets  of  this  city  and  San  Diego's  financial  credit 
would  be  trebled.  Don't  sell  the  park.  Men  will  buy  land  to  hold  for  idle 
speculation.  But  no  man  will  lease  unless  he  intends  to  use.  xV  well-known 
resident  of  San  Diego,  in  talking  about  the  park  tract  proposition,  said  'I 
bought  a  building  lot  in  this  town  for  $6,500,  and  of  course  own  it  outright. 
The  interest  on  that  money  is  ^650  per  annum,  and  with  taxes  added  you  can 
see  what  rent  I  have  to  pay  for  living  on  my  own  land.  Now  if  I  could  have 
leased  a  tract  on  the  i:)ark  for  825  a  year,  according  to  the  Sun^s  plan,  my  annual 
saving,  exclusive  of  taxes,  would  be  |625.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  heartily 
iigree  with  your  doctrine.'  "  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Sun  will  keep  up  the 
agitation  on  the  park  question  until  the  city  father's  take  it  up  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  next  legislature,  and  that  the  latter  body 
may  enact  something  in  the  line  of  the  SunKs  proposition. 

A  T  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory,  a  club  has  been  formed  with  a  charter 
^^^  membership  of  twenty-five.  Rev.  W.  E.  Copeland,  pastor  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church,  is  its  President;  Miss  Ida  Wright,  Secretary;  Robert  Stevens, 
Treasurer.  Rev.  Mr.  Copeland  lectures  Sunday  evenings  on  "  Looking  Back- 
ward." 

T^HE  San  Diego  Nationalist  Club  held  a  meeting  at  the  Winona  last  Tuesday 
evening.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  A.  O.  U.  W. 
about  securing  their  hall  for  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Club,  instead  of 
Lafayette  Hall.  Mrs.  Bessac  and  Mrs.  White  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
arrange  for  the  copyrighting  and  publishing  of  the  music  of  the  Nationalists' 
Hymn,  arranged  by  Prof.  Fairweather.  Dr.  Powers  was  invited  to  prepare  an 
essay  on  the  water  supply  of  San  Diego,  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting.  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  given  the  task  of  waiting  an  article  on  public  lighting.  Dr.  Wag- 
ner was  invited  to  address  the  Society.  The  system  of  postoffice  savings  banks 
is  to  be  discussed  at  an  early  date. 
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'O  EV.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  rector  of  Grace  Churcli,  is  doiiij;-  grand  service  for 
Nationalism  by  preaching  its  humanitarian  truths  to  liis  congregation  at 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

IV/r  ANY  errors  crept  into  our  first  issue,  on  account  of  our  hurry  in  getting  it 
before  the  people  ;  and  the  most  inexcusable  ones  occurred  in  the  article 
written  by  Mrs.  Mary  Wilfreda  Fairweather.  This  name  was  printed  "  May 
Wilfridy"  instead  of  the  above.  In  future  more  care  will  be  taken,  and  the 
revises  looked  after. 

T7 ARM-POULTRY,  a  monthly,  published  in  Boston,  is  a  practical  farm 
and  suburban  poultry-raising  guide,  having  for  its  motto,  "How  to  make 
money  with  a  few  hens."  It  is  not  on Ij'^  a  bright  looking  publication,  but  it 
contains  just  what  is  needed  by  small  poultry  raisers  —  i^ractical  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Subscription  fifty  cents  per  year.  A.  F.  Hunter,  22  Custom  House 
St.,  Boston,  is  its  editor. 

QFFICERS  of  the  First  Nationalist  Club  of  San  Diego:  President,  Rev. 
^^  B.  F.  McDaniel ;  First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Clara  Foltz ;  Second  Vice 
President,  A.  E.  Horton  ;  First  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Bassac  ;  Second  Secretary, 
Dr.  Powers  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  AVhite  ;  Treasurer,  E.  W. 
Morse;  Advisory  Board,  Prof.  Henri  Fairweather,  Geo.  B.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  F. 
E.  Johnson,  ;Mrs.  Gertrude  Brobeck,  Mrs.  Dr.  Powers. 

"T^  AVv'N,  a  monthly  periodical  published  at  Boston,  and  edited  by  Christian 
ministers,  devoted  to  the  Nationalist  movement,  together  with  Edward 
Bellamy's  marvellous  book,  •'  Looking  Backward,"  will  be  mailed  free  with  our 
weekly  magazine.  Looking  Fokwakd,  one  year,  for  $2.60.  The  regular  price 
of  Dawn  one  year  is  fifty  cents  ;  Looking  Backward,  fifty  cents  ;  and  Looking 
FoRAVARD,  published  weekly,  .$2.00  ;  total  $3.00.  By  taking  three  publications 
subscribers  get  a  discount  of  forty  cents. 

C  ECRETARIES  of  Nationalist  Clubs  will  please  send  in  their  reports,  giving 
^  proceedings  of  meetings  and  progress  of  the  movement  generally.  These 
reports  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  not  only  the  friends  of  Nationalism, 
but  those  who  are  on  the  fence,  with  leanings  in  our  direction,  who,  with  a  little 
encouragement  will  come  into  the  fold,  and  it  occurs  ver3^  often  that  these  very 
people — conservative  in  the  start — make  the  very  best  of  workers.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  important  that  we  have  these  reports  for  publication. 


In  1866  five-eights  of  the  people  owned  their  homes,  and  .only  three-eighths 
were  the  prey  of  landlordism.  In  1886  only  three-eighths  owned  th#ir  own 
homes  and  five-eights  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  tenants. — Economist. 

Wk  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  time  has  fully  arrh'ed  when  the 
men  who  put  themselves  forward  as  teachers  and  guides  of  the  people,  and  re- 
fuse to  carefully  investigate  the  great  and  important  questions  presented  to 
them  by  the  present  social  and  political  agitation  which  is  now  stirring  the 
whole  country,  are  guilty  of  the  basest  treason  to  the  human  race.  Not  much 
longer  will  professional  men  from  the  rostrum  and  the  pulpit  be  tolerated  in 
dealing  out  to  a  hungry  and  suffering  people  tame  and  meaningless  sentimen- 
talism,  or  worn  and  sterile  sentences  of  theological  twaddle.  Men  are  now 
asking  for  bread,  and  beware  how  you  give  them  a  stone  ;  they  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  diflerence  between  a  fish  and  a  serpent,  and  don't  forget  it. — Pacific 
("yiiaii. 


MRS.  A.  G.   FREEMAN, 

ZDl^ESS^^-ifi-ICES^,  Seventh  Street,  be- 
t  ween  National  Avenue  and  First  Street. 
iM' Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

REINOEHX^A^ H a K U I S()N,  ATTORN EYS 
at  Law.  All  business  <-arefully  transacted. 
I'ractiee  in  all  San  Diego  Courts,  rostottice 
Hlock,  National  City,  and  Room  4,  Sun  Build- 
ing, San  Diego,  California. 

A.  I.    KKINOEHL,.  TOM   HARRISON. 


HITCHCOCK  &  GREER,  BLACKSMITH- 
ing.  Wagon  Work,  Horseshoeing,  and 
(jeneral  Jobbing,  etc.  Seventeenth  Street  be- 
tween Sixtli  and  Seventh  Avenues,  National 
City,  California.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C  .1.  WHICKER,  MAKER  OF  FINE  BOOTS 
<^"  and  Shoes,  two  doors  south  of  Seventeenth 
Street,  east  side,  on  Seventh  Avenue, 

National  City,  California. 

piRS.  RISDON    *    KEENE,  PHYSICIANS 

^  and  Surgeons,  National  City,  Cal.  H.T. 
llisdons  residence,  Nat.  Ave.  J.  W.  Keene's 
residence,  Fourth  Ave.,  corner  Fourteenth  St. 
I  lours,  8  to  9  a.  m.  and  t>  to  8  p.m.  Tel.  27, 4  bells. 


N.  C.  TRANSFER  CO. 

Draya^^e  and  [J.  I).  Expim 

BUS  TO  AND  FROM  TRAINS. 

Office:   Eighteenth  St.,  bet.  4th  and  5th  Aves. 


C.  C.  HARRIS   &   CO., 

Sale  &  Stock  Stable, 


FRANK  P.  REED, 

T1NAM)SHI:1:T-1R0NW()RK!-:K. 

All  kinds  Job  work  promptly  attended  to. 

SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NATIONAL  CITY,  CALIFORNIA. 

PATRONIZE   HOME   INSTITUTIONS. 


PIONEER.'.  MEAT.'.  MARKET, 

Cor.  Seventh  Ave.  and  Nineteenth  St., 
NATIONAL  CITY. CALIFORNIA. 


Our  beef  is  shipped  direct  from  the  alfalfa 


fields  of  Arizona. 


J.  R.  HAZARD,  Manager. 


Seventeenth  St.,  bet.  7th  and  8th  Avenues.         — - — 


West    Coast    Lumber   Co., 
national  city,  california. 

LEAVE  YOT^R  ORDERS  AT  THE 

CASH  .  .  OROCBRY. 

LOW  PRICES. 
FRESH  GOODS. 
PROMPT  DELIV^ERY. 

E.  F.  HOUSER  &  CO. 

Steele  Block,  National  Avenue. 


NATIONAL   CITY 

FREIGHTING  .■•CO., 

J,  W.LAWRENCE  &  SON.  PROPRS, 


N.C.MATTHI  ESSEN, 

Steele  Rloek,  Nat.  Ave.,  National  City. 


GROCERIES,  GRAIN, 

Feed,  Pimm  isiims,  Croekery,  Glassware, 

SstorHjjre  fciiid    Conit-nission. 

SALT  *  WATER  *  BATHS. 

Wednesdays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

Foot  Fourteenth  Street,  National  CMty,  Calif. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Absolute  Purity  of 
the  water,  which  is  not  contaminated  by  sew- 
erage, as  is  the  case  in  San  Dieero.  The  water 
is  fresh  and  pure.  Ladies  will  find  this  a  de- 
sirable place  for  bathing. 

.T.  W.  SiMONDS,  Proprietor. 


Office,  nt  Livery  Stable,  Seventh  Ave. 

J.   a7  RICE, 

Real  Estate  Dealer, 

LOAN  AGENT  ftND  NOTARY  FIJCLIC. 

Fire  Insurance.  Agent  for  Fire  Association 
of  Philadelphia.  Houses  to  rent.  Office,  Na- 
tional City,  California. 


DAN  VOELT2SEL, 

PROPRIETOR 

SAN  FHANflSCO  4  CALIFORNIA  BAKERIES. 


HOMP>MADE  BREAD. 

All  kinds  of  plain,  fancy  and  ornamental 
cakes.  Wedding  and  party  cakes  made  t<. 
order.    7th  Ave.,  National  City,  California. 

W.  T.  HUNGER  &  CO., 

NATIONAL  CITY,  CALIFORNIA, 

Will  give  you  prices  to  suit  the  times.     Thc\ 
are  headquarters  for  everything  in  the  line  of 

GROCERIES  AM)  PROVISIONS. 

Seventh  Ave.,  opposite  old  When  Grocery. 


•<  Capital  ;.  Stock.  ;.  $125,000 ;.  and  :.  Subsidized,  >- 


^: 


W^ 


OTAY  WATCH  CO., 

Otay,   San    Diego    County,   Calif. 

R.  D.  PERRY,  President.  J.  H.  GUION,  General  Manager.  P.  H.  WHEELER,  General  Superintendent. 

CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  BANK,  of  San  Diego,  Treasurer. 


OTAV     WATCH      KACXORY. 

The  new  machinery  was  received  last  week,  and  all  the  lathes  at  the 
Watch  Factory  are  running  like  clock-work,  and  the  business  of  tool  making- 
is  now  being  pushed  forward  ready  for  the  more  immediate  work  on  the  con- 
struction of  watches,  a  model  of  which  is  now  about  completed.  The  initial 
steps  in  watch  building  necessarily  requires  much  time,  skill  and  experience, 
demanding  the  services  of  master  mechanics  and  experts  in  every  department. 

Among  the  number  of  those  secured  and  now  at  work  in  the  factory  are: 
Messrs.  George  F.  Kreiger,  of  Elgin,  III:  (jeorge  E.  Flick,  of  Columbus,  Ohio; 
B.  Montrose,  of  Elgin,  III;  Henry  Barbier,  of  Springfield,  III;  Henry  Chase,  of 
Boston,  Mass.;  N.  A.  Wheeler,  ^of  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  N.  L.  Haden,  James 
Dietrick,  and  Knoff  Brothers,  and  others  are  continuing  to  arrive,  and  new 
faces  are  becoming  familiar  on  our  streets  every  day,  and  in  the  near  future 
local  help  will  be  introduced  to  the  timely  art,  under  the  instruction  of  more 
advanced  operators^  and  under  the  supervision  of  P.  H.  Wheeler,  of  long  and 
successful  experience,  the  business  is  moving  forward  with  neatness  and 
precision. 


n 


